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The Economic Effects of Education 


By Harotp F. CLARK, Professor of Education, Indiana University 


I. INTRODUCTION 


a. Purpose of This Bulletin. The purpose of this pamphlet is to 
try to stimulate more careful thinking about the economic effects of 
formal schooling. If education’ is to receive the proper economic sup- 
port in the coming years, the economic effects of schooling must be 
known. 

Economic results are not the only results of education, but the eco- 
nomic results are limiting factors to the amount of education that can 
be supplied. The present writer would be the last to say that only eco- 
nomic effects should be considered in determining the amount of school- 
ing to be given in modern society. He would rather agree with R. H. 
Tawney when he says,* “A standard of values cannot itself be purely 
economic since the comparative importance of economic and of other 
interests—the sacrifice for example of material goods worth incurring 
in order to extend leisure or develop education . . . is precisely the 
point on which it is needed to throw light.” 

But it still remains true that the economic results of schooling are 
of crucial importance and in determining the amount of schooling to be 
supplied must be considered, if the decision is to be intelligent. 

A few years ago when the writer first became interested in the ques- 
tion of the economic effects of education and tried to find material on it, 
he discovered that such did not exist in any systematic form. The people 
interested in education indulged in propaganda with little or no regard to 
the economic soundness of their statements; economists went on repeat- 
ing about the same phrases they were taught. 

With the subject in this unsatisfactory condition, it seemed that 
the most important immediate contribution to the solution of the problem 
would be to find out what statements economists had been making re- 
garding the economic effects of education. Such statements are presented 
in the following quotations. 


b. Source and Extent of the Quotations. The quotations are pre- 
sented as a random sample of what economists think are the economic 
effects of education. Material could have been selected which would have 
given a much more unified impression of the economic effects of educa- 
tion than has the material presented. For the purpose of showing what 
economists in general think on the matter, it seemed better to choose 


1 Education as used in the introduction means only that part of education which is 
due to formal schooling. 
? Tawney, R. H. Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, p. 283. 


(3) 
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the authors to be included by some random principle rather than arbi- 
trarily to select them. When analysis of the problem has been much 
further advanced it will be time enough to pick out the men who rep- 
resent some particular view. 

The following quotations were taken from the books classified as 
“Economic Theory since 1875” in the library of the London School of 
Economics of the University of London, London, England. Some books 
on economics written earlier than this and a few other books in related 
fields are included for special reasons. Nevertheless, most of the quota- 
tions are from books classified as “Economic Theory since 1875.” 

Most of the more prominent economists of the last fifty years are 
included; some may not be because their writings are classified under 
other headings in the library or because no statement on this topic could 
be found, in their writings, that was specific enough to be included. In 
somewhat more than half the books examined no such specific statement 
could be found. 

The quotations given are not all the material on the economic effects 
of education in these books, but only the essential part of the thought. 
For this reason some of the quotations may seem fragmentary. Usually 
only the part of the sentence or paragraph dealing specifically with edu- 
cation has been taken. A reader interested in the views of a particular 
author can look up the original reference. It is probably needless to 
remark that the views in the quotations are not necessarily the final 
views held by the particular writers on this subject. They are simply 
the views expressed in the particular books examined. There might be 
objection to some particular statement even by the author of the state- 
ment, but taken as a whole the quotations undoubtedly express the views 
of economists regarding the economic effects of education. 

Great care was taken to see that the quotations were accurate. 
Even the punctuation was copied as given by the original author. With 
the exception noted above, omission of words not applying to education, 
all quotations including both words and punctuation are exactly as found 
in the original references. 


c. What the Quotations Include. The quotations include only the 
economic effects of schooling in general; no effort was made to discover 
opinions regarding the effect of specific instruction in economics. The 
distinction is not clearly grasped by the writers, but is important. There 
are many reasons to think that revolutionary changes could be brought 
about by specific instruction regarding economic matters. In a few quota- 
tions lack of knowledge is mentioned as an economic factor of importance. 

The effects of schooling upon production, distribution, and consump- 
tion are almost never treated as separate factors but rather treated as 
the effect of schooling in general. Occasionally a writer mentions an 
effect upon distribution or consumption but more frequently education 
will be referred to as a factor in production and will be left at that. It 
is entirely possible that a systematic analysis would show that schooling 
had as great or even greater effect upon distribution and consumption as 
upon production. Anything like a full or satisfactory description of the 
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economic effect of schooling has yet to be written. The present writer 
in the near future hopes to do what he can to remedy the defect. 

It was very difficult to exclude all discussion of the factors affecting 
wages, as training or education is such an integral part of such discus- 
sion, but generally the material has been excluded unless schooling was 
specifically mentioned. In so far as possible the quotations deal with 
schooling rather than with education or training in general. 

Most of the quotations expressed the view that more education would 
increase economic welfare. Occasionally a question is raised regarding 
this as by Fetter or Hadley. A few economists take the position that 
money spent for education can scarcely be treated as economic ex- 
penditure. 

If any one thing stands out from all the material it is that numbers 
are a determining factor in the economig effects of education. This is 
well expressed by Edie when he says, “Educated labor does not receive 
relatively high wages because it is educated but because there is a 
scarcity of educated workmen.” It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that any one kind of education can be oversupplied from the economic 
standpoint. 

Schooling has tremendous powers of directing people into channels 
other than the most productive ones and has doubtless had that effect 
at times in the past. It is the more or less inevitable result when a 
school system is built in one age for a small percentage of the popula- 
tion and is used in a later age for educating a very much larger per- 
centage of the population. A school system leading toward a few occu- 
pations is all right as long as it educates only a few people. But if the 
same educational system is expanded to include most of the people with- 
out similar expansion in the number of occupations toward which it 
leads, economic maladjustment is certain to result. It is very doubtful 
whether such expansion in aim has occurred in American education along 
with the expansion in numbers. 

A fair number of writers intimate that more schooling would tend 
to equate income. If those who have an education enjoy a monopoly 
return from it, more education would tend to destroy this monopoly 
return and to that extent reduce the earnings of the former monopolists. 
The gain would go to society as a whole and in this way tend to make 
incomes more nearly equal. Much educational propaganda in the past 
has said that education would greatly increase the income of the indi- 
vidual getting the education. In many situations the opposite result will 
take place, and the individual will make less than he would have made 
without the education. The result will depend upon the relative supply 
and demand for people with this particular training. 

Because schooling in certain cases does not increase the income of 
the individual getting the education, it does not follow that the school- 
ing has been economically bad. It is entirely possible for schooling to 
fail to increase the earnings of the individual and at the same time to 
increase enormously the total income of society. There are good theoreti- 
cal grounds for holding that the “social net product,” to use the terms 
of Pigou, would be a maximum when all education was free and so no 
longer constituted a barrier to the perfect mobility of labor. The danger 

242829 
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of economic harm comes in a narrow type of training which tends to 
send large numbers of people into a few occupations and thus overcrowd 
those occupations. What is needed is not less education but education 
better directed to the economic needs of society. 

This is hardly the place to comment upon the faulty reasoning of 
some of the writers in assuming that education caused or could cause 
some of the results they mention. This faulty reasoning is particularly 
noticeable in such statements as education “develops” and “increases” 
intelligence and thereby increases economic welfare. 

When one reads the quotations he is struck by the similarity of 
thought expressed by the different authors. Surprisingly little originality 
is shown in the method of treatment of the topic or in the evidence given 
to support the statements. It almost seems as if one author had taken 
the statements from another without any particular thought on the topic 
or any specific facts to support his statements. 


d. What Needs to be Done. Before we can say with any assurance 
what the economic effects of education are, many more detailed and 
accurate studies will have to be made than have been made in the past. 
The question needs to be broken up and the parts analyzed, particular 
attention being given to the attempt to isolate the economic changes 
caused by education. There are four questions, the answers to which 
it would be especially advantageous to know. 


1. What is the effect of schooling upon the income or earning power of 
the individual? The previous studies in this field are almost worth- 
less. 

2. What is the effect of schooling upon the total income of society ? 

3. How far and under what conditions may schooling of certain types 
tend to lower the income of the individual and at the same time in- 
crease the income of society? The question is closely related to the 
two previous questions but is important enough to merit separate 
consideration. 

4. What is the effect of education upon production, distribution, and 
consumption? The effect of a given type of instruction may well be 
different in each of the three cases. 


If making the following material more readily available promotes more 
careful consideration of the economic possibilities and consequences of 
schooling, the work will have served its purpose. 


Il. QUOTATIONS 
Abbati, H. The Unclaimed Wealth. (1)* 1924.° 
Page 183 


Lastly there are those who believe that the remedy lies with in- 
creased education. Whilst it may be agreed that the lot of the indi- 


1The number in parenthesis refers to the publisher, See page 37. 
2 Quoted by permission of George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
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vidual can be improved by a better knowledge of how to make use of 
anything possessed, this does not touch the difficulties in connection with 
proper functioning of the objective economic system. Under the existing 
system however high the human standard is rival competition among 
producers for relatively limited factors in production would create 
monopoly profits and competition for employment would reduce the price 
of marginal labor down to subsistence. Fear as well as the desire for 
power would induce the usual hoarding of purchasing power; and pro- 
duction as at present would outrun or be held back by the effective 
demand. 

Increased education and efficiency of humanity, under existing con- 
ditions has the same effect as any other kind of progress. Only progress 
in the public judgment sufficient to alter the defect of the existing sys- 
tem can have the desired effect. 


Babson, Roger W. The Future of the Working Classes. (41) 1913. 
Page 43 © 
The board schools of England increase the consuming power of the 
people without correspondingly increasing their producing power. 
Page 50 


National growth during the next century will absolutely depend 
upon how the working classes of the respective nations are educated 
and trained. 

Page 71 


the only chance for the masses really to become more effi- 
cient and prosperous is through a re-organized school system. 


Page 51 

The present system of giving the children approximately ten years 
of schooling followed by a life of work, must be changed to a system 
of Economic Education. Today the boys and girls of our lands are first 
given ten or more years of all school and no work. This abruptly is 
brought to an end and in a day another period is substituted therefor of 
many more years of all work and no school. This is the fundamental 
cause of the present educational system being a failure. 


Banks, D. C. The Ethics of Work and Wealth. (5) 1904.* 


Page 141 


The best in each is to be brought out by education. We must not, 
however, expect too much of what is called technical education, nor sup- 
pose that training in a craft is the whole of education. 


Bonar, James. Elements of Political Economy. (24) 1903.5 


Page 125 
Of all the best of the good things of life the same remark could be 
made, literature, art, philosophy and religion confer advantages that can- 


? Quoted by permission of Roger W. Labson, Babson Park, Mass. 
* Quoted by permission of William Blackwood and Sons, Ltd., Edinburg and London. 
5 Quoted by permission of E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 
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not well be measured by the salaries of their teachers or by the ex- 
penditure lavished on the institution devoted to them. 


Bouche, O. F. Principles of Economics. (21) 1925.° 
Volume I, page 278 
Exactly those traits now neglected can be brought to fullest expres- 
sion only by adding an advanced course in technical schools or univer- 
sities. Hence the first 20 or 22 years may be regarded as a minimum 
for those. 
He assumes than 15% of present working population is between 15 
and 21 and would be lost by advanced education. 
Page 279 
A nation will feel the loss very much and in all probability object 
to the retrenchments necessitated. . . . It will be widely argued that 
the expense is too great regardless of the theoretical possibilities of a 
proportionate return in the long run. 
Volume II, page 116 
We have to admit that expenses of education in themselves 
do not guarantee a man any income much less one of proportionate size. 
Page 214 
the teaching of one generation by the preceding one must 
prove useful. . . . Without it society cannot progress nor can its 
wealth increase steadily and at a rising temperature. . . . It is not 
unlike inheriting goods. 
Page 218 
Governments and intellectual leaders in private life, may further 
the cause of national prosperity by advocating new, . . . , educational 
methods. 
Page 223 
The second group of service, tending indirectly to promote the out- 
put of tangible wealth, . . . education. 
Page 226 
Suppose, for instance a number of college teachers of the so-called 
liberal arts lopped off the staff permanently, could we be sure that our 
annual national flow of concrete goods would be curtailed in consequence ? 


Bowley, A. L. Division of the Product of Industry. (8) 1919. 


Page 57 


“better education” would increase production. 


® Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Co., New York. 
™ Quoted by permission of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, England. 
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Briggs, M. A. Text Book of Economics. (38) 1921. 
Page 119 
Illiteracy is so rare that elementary education is regarded as a com- 


mon heritage, but the economic results of such training have been far 
reaching. 


Brown, J. F. New Era Economics. (Published by the author.) 1918. 
Page 66 
These people unquestionably contribute to welfare, espe- 
cially . . . teachers, yet they produce no exchangeable commodities 
that circulate in the market. 
Page 89 
That under the influence of increasing general and vocational 
education and under the organizing tendency of the present the fifth 


and last “estate” the unskilled labourer will demand redress (equal 
wages) 


3rown, H. G. Economic Science and the Common Welfare. (23) 1923." 
Part II, page 186 

The chief reason for the comparatively large amount of unskilled 

and the comparatively limited amount of skilled or highly trained labour 
is the cost of training. 

Pages 187-188 

Could funds be borrowed for this purpose [education] at the cur- 

rent rate of interest charged on well secured loans, the investment might 

pay much better than investments of other kinds. . . . For all in such 

circumstances the securing of the preparation essential to the higher 

grade of work means years of deprivation of rest or pleasure or both. 

Nevertheless there are probably limits to the burden which the 

public ought to be required to assume even for the spread of education. 


3urch, H. R.; Nearing, Scott. Elements of Economics. (21) 1912.” 
Page 113 
The most potent force for the increase of efficiency is education. 
Page 135 
The social surplus also makes itself felt in other less direct ways. 
For example, when there is a great mass of social wealth in a com- 
munity, society may offer opportunities for industrial improvement. In 
our large cities this is frequently seen in the great number of publicly 
or privately endowed . . . schools and colleges. 
Page 352 
Efficiency, of course, is attained through some form of education. 
Thus the economic importance of education becomes at once apparent. 
> Quoted by permission of University Tutorial Press, Ltd., Cambridge, 


* Quoted by permission of Lucas Brothers, Columbia, Mo. 
109 Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Co., New York. 


England. 
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Cannan, Edwin. Elementary Political Economy. (11) 1903." 
Page 97 
No one can doubt that the advantageousness of the employments for 
which expensive preparation is required, is generally in excess of the 
advantageousness of those for which no expensive preparation is re- 
quired, by much more than would correspond to the repayment of the 
extra cost in its accrued compound interest. 


’ Cannan, Edwin. Theories of Production and Distribution. (16) 1924.” 
Page 361 

Adam Smith says that if a long and expensive education or train- 
ing were not looked upon by parents as a good investment for their 
sons, it would not be given, but this does not prove that the earnings 
of those who receive this training only exceed the earning of others by 
an amount of money to replace the sum expended on their training 
together with ordinary profits. 


Carver, T. N. Elementary Economics. (12) 1920." 
Page 38 


The only thing to do is to make the most of its inheritance and see 
that it gets the best possible training. 


Carver, T. N. Principles of National Economy. (12) 1921. 
Page 324 
The teacher who trains students in the productive arts is, to say 


the least, a cause of productivity and becomes a contributor to national 
prosperity. 


Carver, T. N. The Economy of Human Energy. (21) 1924." 
Page 167 
. « we have to charge ignorance with a vast amount of wasted 


human talent, that is, of talent which goes to waste because it is imper- 
fectly employed. 
Carver, T. N. The Distribution of Wealth. (21) 1904.” 
Page 164 

This law is that a given unit of labour of any kind is valued in 
industry according to the amount which it can add to the total product 
of industry or the amount which can be produced with this unit over 
and above what can be produced without it. . . . The wages of any 
particular kind of labour depend as much upon its supply as upon its 


demand . . . labour like all other factors must be limited in supply 
in order that it may command a price. 


11 Quoted by permission of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, England. 

12 Quoted by permission of P. S. King and Son, Ltd., Westminster, England. 
13 Quoted by permission of Ginn and Co., Boston. 

4 Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Co., New York. 

5 Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Co., New York. 
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Page 178 
the inevitable result of education is to broaden the mental 
horizon and develop new desires. 


Page 181 
Hitherto we have considered the causes which limit the general class 
of unskilled labour. When we consider the supply of skilled or profes- 
sional labour we shall find some new factors entering in. 


Page 182 
Finally the man will be reached who is so ill-adapted for that line 
of work that it will cost him in preparation all that he will ever gain 
from it. Here the supply of that labour will cease, and its rate of wages 
will be measured by the productivity as well as by the expense of the 
marginal increment. Those who are able to acquire proficiency in that 
line of work at a less cost than that which the marginal man must 
undergo, enjoy a surplus analagous to rent for their personal qualities. 
Page 184 
To sum up, we conclude that the marginal productivity of labour is 
the factor that is present in all cases in the determination of wages, 
that the standard of living and the painfulness of labour are the efficient 
causes for the limitation of the supply of labour in general, that the 
marginal cost of acquiring proficiency in the skilled occupation is the 
efficient cause for the limitation of the supply of especially skilled labour, 
and that there is an element of rent, of personal ability as well as of 
land. 


Cassell, Gustav. The Theory of Social Economy. Translated by Joseph 
McCabe. (39) 1923." 


Volume I, page 71 

However, the community as a whole has a very substantial interest 
in seeing that the general education of the people is carried to the 
highest possible stage since—to consider the matter solely from the 
economic point of view—the results of social production on which every 
person is absolutely dependent in an advanced exchange economy, are 
greatly increased by education. 

Page 176 

As regards labour it must be borne in mind that its value depends 
to a great extent upon general education and the special technical in- 
struction of the worker. In an exchange economy in which the cost of 
educating the young falls mainly upon the family the conditions of 
income and ownership have a very important influence on the distribu- 
tion of income in the next generation. To a certain extent the com- 
munity can obviously neutralize this influence by its general educa- 
tional work and particularly by assuming the cost of education. 





16 Quoted by permission of Ernest Benn, Ltd., London. 
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Page 226 
The education of the young is a general and quite justified over- 
consumption, which will be paid for later out of savings. 


Page 328 
The result of the sacrifices for the education of the new generation 
falls for the most part upon others than those who have borne the cost. 


Page 330 
From a purely business point of view, training for a better trade 
or higher position would be profitable. 


Castberg, P. H. Production: A Study in Economics. (35) 1907." 


Page 4 
The school might be called another kind of indirect aid to produc- 
tion, inasmuch as it trains the rising generation to fill the places of 
retiring producers and assistants, and keeps up their number thus pre- 
venting any diminution in production from want of co-operators. 


Page 144 
The extent of the production is dependent, among other things, upon 
the producers’ stores of knowledge. For the acquirement of these there 
must be educational institutions, . . . where everyone may receive 
an education to fit him to fill his position in society. 


Clark, J. B. The Distribution of Wealth. (21) 1902.* 


Page 116 
Man does not add to his capital when he spends money in training 
or educating himself for a useful occupation. He gets something indeed 
that increases his productive power and in getting it he is obliged to 
practice abstinence. There is, it must be admitted, a certain similarity 
between the effects of money spent on a technical education and those 
of money spent in buying a tool. 


Clay, Henry. Economics. (20) 1920.” 


Page 331 

The opportunity of training and entry into trade is then the im- 
portant influence and the fundamental reason for the difference in the 
wages of different occupations. Low paid occupations are low paid 
because they are overcrowded, while a high remuneration is secured 
for an occupation by restricting entrance to it. In the case of the 
learned professions the restrictions take the form of an expensive edu- 
cation; by their monopoly of higher education the middle and upper 
classes retain a monopoly of the profession. 


17 Quoted by permission of George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
18 Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Co., New York. 
1 Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Co., New York. 
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Cole, G. D. H. Labour in the Commonwealth. (9) 1919.” 
Page 156 
As long as education for the many stops short at any point before 
the boy has become a man or the girl a woman, those who acquiesce in 


such a situation will be recognizing and acquiescing in one education for 
the rich and another for the poor. 


Page 158 
The aim is still to provide only that amount of education which can 
be regarded as productive capital expenditure—only that amount which 
will show results in the industrial balance sheet and make the com- 
merce of the nation more efficient in world competition. 





Cunningham, W. The Use and Abuse of Money. (24) 1891.” 
Page 53 
it may be contended that intelligence and skill are a benefit 
to the whole community, a benefit which is directly exhibited, even if it 
cannot be accurately expressed in terms of material wealth. 
Page 151 
Expenditure on education and the improvement of human 
faculty is unproductive; only in slave countries can the training of human 
beings be regarded as the production of marketable wares. . . . All 
the expenditure that is made in investigation is unproductive, 
it is not therefore unwise, for it is indeed the possibility of securing 
such things in fuller measure that makes wealth worth having at all. 


Cunnison, James. Economics. (22) 1920.” 
Page 13 
What is wanted today is not so much specialised skill of a high order 
as general intelligence, alertness and resource; and such training is to 


be got not only in the workshop, but in the elementary, the continuation 
and the technical school. 


Dalton, Hugh. Inequality of Incomes. (33) 1925. 
Page 111 
[Favours a minimum standard of education very much higher than 
that now existing.] The economic value of one great individual genius 
is sufficient to cover the expenses of the education of a whole town. 
[Dalton’s comment quoting Marshall], But of the effects of better edu- 
cation upon distribution as distinct from production he [Marshall] says 
little. 
Page 250 
As regards effects on production it has been noted above that in 
principle a sharp distinction can be drawn between the provision of 
*° Quoted by permission of George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
“1 Quoted by permission of Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 
*2 Quoted by permission of E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 
*3 Quoted by permission of George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., London. 
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benefits, on the one hand for those whose productive efficiency is in- 
capable of appreciable increase such as old age pensioners and on the 
other hand “adults in the early stages of sickness or unemployment and 
the young in general.” 


Page 251 
Looking at the matter generally there is scope for a judicious ex- 
tension of income-bearing civil rights, which will reduce inequality of 
income and react favorably on production. 


Davenport, Herbert Joseph. Value and Distribution. (37) 1908." 


Page 527 
The bearing of education upon the various distributive shares must 
be worked out as in parallel with other developmental influences making 
toward increase in the productive efficiency of human effort, but allow- 
ance must be made for the different effects upon different grades of 
human activity . . . the probable effect, for example, to lessen the 
differentials in favour of entrepreneur activity as against employeeship. 


Davenport, Herbert Joseph. The Economics of Enterprise. (21) 1913.” 


Page 17 
Where any line of ability is common, the products from it will be 
plenty. The result in a competitive society must be that this line of 
ability will be poorly paid and its derivative products low priced. 
When doctors of philosophy are plenty, they may command no more 
per year than the football coach. 


Devas, C. S. Groundwork of Economics. (17) 1883.” 


Page 172 
For the great mass of trades and for the great mass of workpeople 
engaged in them, it is needful, if the work is to be good, that regular 
teaching be given. 


Page 176 
because the illiterate or ill-read are unfit for the higher 
posts it does not in the least follow that in the lower posts they are 
less efficient workmen than the more instructed. 


Page 523 
It may be well enough for parents to put under one head all they 
spend on the training of their children, but the economist must look in 
each case to the end of the training and according to these ends make 
his classification of expenditure. Medicine to health, brickmaking to the 
cost of bricks, general education to the cost of religion and morality. 


** Quoted by permission of the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
*° Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Co., New York. 


*® Quoted by permission of Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 
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Dobb, Maurice. Capitalistic Enterprise. (33) 1925.7 


a 


Page 77 
Second, money has to be spent on education or training or has to 
be advanced during a period of lengthy probation, and as a result there 
will be a distinct aversion to enter upon a business career unless the 
profit that can be expected will compensate for the cost of this pre- 
liminary outlay. This outlay can be regarded as a capital investment. 
On the whole this factor has probably been exaggerated. 

Page 78 

Second . . . the supply (of undertakers enterprises) is limited 


because relatively few can afford the initial outlay in education and 
training. 


Page 126 
The second form which advantage may take is the possession of 
superior educated ability. Educated ability required for the intellectual 
profession has always been a more personal quality and those fortunate 
enough to possess it have been able to command the price of that dif- 
ferential scarcity. 


Edie, Lionel D. Economics: Principles and Problems. (29) 1926.% 
Page 384 


Knowledge will be worth money to its possessor. 
This assumption is sound if it is applied strictly to two workmen of the 
same kind. . . . But the educated clerk may receive less than the 
uneducated plasterer. . . . Educated labor does not receive relatively 
high wages because it is educated but because there is a scarcity of 
educated workmen. 


Ely, R. T.; Adams, T. S.; Lorenz, M. O.; Young, A. A. Outlines of 
Economics. (21) 1923.” 


Page 434 
a high standard of living is one of the things that makes 
for productive efficiency on the part of the laborer and hence tend to 
increase his ‘earning capacity. The wisest philanthropy is embodied in 
the efforts made to raise the level of living. Among such efforts are 
above all public education. 
Page 549 
Education should be made compulsory, with the endeavour of making 
the rising generation not only efficient producers but also wise spenders 
of what they receive. 
27 Quoted by permission of George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., London. 


28 Quoted by permission of Sir Isaac Fitman and Sons, Ltd., London. 
2? Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Co., New York. 
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Fairchild, F. R.; Furniss, E. S.; Buck, N. S. Elementary Economics. 
(21) 1926.” 
Volume I, page 32 
The most reasonable hope of improvement in the case of labor lies 
in an expansion of the field of training and education and particularly 
in the field of vocational education. To find out what a boy or girl is 
best fitted by natural endowment to do . . . and to provide the 
proper training is at the same time one of the most difficult and one of 
the most important of modern educational problems. 
Page 201 
Nevertheless the economic effects of public education are scarcely 
capable of exaggeration. As producers and claimants of their respective 
shares of the product and as consumers of wealth, the whole character 
of a people is governed by the degree and the nature of the education 
which it enjoys. The economic superiority of the United States and the 
other leading nations of the world, or equally the economic inferiority 
of such nations as China and India, is without doubt largely to be 
ascribed to differences in education. With such understanding as the 
reader already possesses of the factors of production and the principles 
which govern the distribution and consumption of wealth, the immense 
significance of education in the realm of economics will scarcely need 
further demonstration. 
Volume II, page 296 
To the degree that education breaks down the barrier between labor 
groups, it will tend to lower the higher wage income and raise the lower, 
at the same time increasing the average. But we do not know to what 
extent universal education will have the effect of promoting transfer- 
ence from one labor group to another, since it has never been demon- 
strated that the differences in productive ability which now divide the 
working population into classes are not due to inborn characteristics. 
Fetter, Frank H. Economic Principles. (6) 1926." 
Volume I, page 181 
the net economic quality of an artizan, an engineer, a lawyer, 
a business man, a worker of any kind, is a resultant of education and 
native talent. . . . Any ability may be helped by education in the 
broad and true sense. . . . The subjective conditions the eager mind 
and the strong character, most often bred of necessity and deprivation 
are more valuable equipments for life’s work than is unheeded or half- 
comprehended schoolroom instruction. 
Page 187 
Education in schools is a most imperfect index of training for indus- 
trial tasks. 
Page 196 
It is of importance to society as well as to the individual that talent 
should be observed in time. 


* Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Co., New York. 
*% Quoted by permission of the Century Co., New York. 
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The approach to this ideal . . . made possible by popular edu- 
cation . . . will increase not only the workers’ efficiency but society’s 
abiding welfare. 


Fetter, Frank H. The Principles of Economics. (6) 1907.” 


Page 507 

Schools are productive enterprises, education is industry. 

It is a universally accepted view that social welfare requires a more 
generous support for higher education than could be secured if it were 
sold at a competitive price. ‘ 

The justification of this nobles [state support of higher education] 
must be found, not in the benefit of the particular students, but in the 
benefit diffused throughout the commonwealth by the encouragement of 
science, arts and letters. 


Fisher, Irving. Elementary Principles of Economics. (21) 1912." 


Page 449 

trade schools are mentioned as indicating one of the promis- 
ing methods of improving workmen’s efficiency and therefore improving 
their condition. 

It is true that a scarcity of trained workmen of any par- 
ticular sort, such as electricians’ assistants will tend to keep their par- 
ticular wages high, and that a greater abundance of such workmen, as 
would result from trade schools would reduce their wages.  - ae 
will improve the general average for all, because it will increase the 
total productivity of society. 


Flux, A. W. Economic Principles. (22) 1923. 


Page 127 
The more active and intelligent the selection of the most promising 
openings by or on behalf of the adolescent, the more rarely and rapidly 
will the adjustment [earnings and ability] be approximated to. 


Page 250 
Present product is sacrificed in the hope of securing a largely in- 
creased productive efficiency in the future. Wealth is consumed in pro- 
ducing an instructed populace. 


Gide, Charles. Principles of Political Economy. (13) 1924.” 


Page 449 
It is very desirable that the legal age for labour . . . should be 


raised to 14 for 13 is too early not only to begin industrial work but to 
finish primary education. 


32 Quoted by permission of the Century Co., New York. 

33 Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Co., New York. 

% Quoted by permission of E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 

%5 Quoted by permission of George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., London. 
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Gough, George W. Wealth and Work. (28) 1920.” 
Page 64 
Next in importance to good health comes good education. Experi- 
ments show that boys and girls who have reached the upper classes in 
elementary schools do even simple tasks much better and consequently 
earn a higher wage than those who have not reached the same standard. 
Moreover they make far more rapid progress in earning power than the 
others. . . . Technical education intended to increase one’s power of 
applying the mind to practical work, obviously, has the same results. 
On economic grounds, therefore, it is necessary to give every 
worker the best education, general and technical which he is capable of 
receiving. It will pay him and by paying him will pay the country. 
Page 65 
When young people have to continue their education up to the age 
of eighteen, the final choice of their life’s work will more frequently not 
be made until they are ripe for making it for themselves, and this again 
will tend greatly to increase the national output of wealth. 


Hadley, Arthur T. Treatise on Economics. (31) 1896." 
Page 69 
Compulsory education involves public schools. 
Page 334 
There are many schemes of social reform whose promoters expect 
to lessen poverty by increasing the labourer’s intelligence in production 
but whose actual promise of good to society is far more dependent upon 
their influence in consumption. Popular education may serve as a type. 
This has some effect in making a laborer more skilful and in enabling 
him to contribute a larger share to the public income. But it does not 
directly promote the man’s earning power to a degree commensurate 
with the time spent by the school boy or the money spent by the tax 
payer. The more advanced the education, the greater is the force of 
this complaint. . 
The greatest gain from public education lies in the fact that 
a people which grows up with wide views of life, develops wider demands 
for consumption. 


Hammersley, S. S. Industrial Leadership. (34) 1925.* 
Page 194 
The elementary rules of economics and business are not understood 


by the young man or woman of today, wherever they received their 
education. 


Page 199 


It is because the educational field has been left too much to well- 
intentioned theorists that the educational system has become so divorced 


% Quoted by permission of Robert Sommerville (author’s literary agent), London. 
*%? Quoted by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New York and London. 
%8 Quoted by permission of the author, S. S. Hammersley, London. 
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from the industrial requirements of the nation. We shall know what 
we are getting for our money whether we can improve and adapt the 
existing educational machinery. 


Harap, Henry. The Education of the Consumer. (21) 1924.” 
Page 1 
It is clear that the investigation presupposes a reorganization of the 
curriculum to prepare the people of our nation to live economic life 
effectively. 
Page 4 
These conclusions become the ends or objectives of economic life to 
be attained by the educational process. 


Page 17 
This task is the determination of educational objectives for effective 
economic life with special reference to the consumption of commodities. 


Hawtrey, R. G. The Economic Problem. (17) 1926.” 
Page 213 
Civilization brings with it a great variety of tasks which demand a 
certain intellectual equipment. The people fitted by natural gifts and 


by training for such tasks are able to claim from the labor market a 
higher rate of remuneration than the ordinary workman. 
Page 357 
Three aims of education can be distinguished (1) fitness for a trade 
(2) conformity to social requirements (3) development of tastes and 
capacity. 
Page 358 
Artistic, appreciation, amusement, conversation can be culti- 
vated. Incidentally it develops the individual as a consumer but that is 
only one part of its application. 


Page 387 
The taste of the market can be improved. That should be one of 
the paramount aims of education. 


Hobson, J. A. The Industrial System. (17) 1910." 
Page 118 

If all the labourers in a country had full knowledge of their capacity, 
full power to educate them, full knowledge of every labour market, full 
freedom to enter any full access to the realm of employers, etc. 
if all capital were equally free and the owners of land and capital were 
equally free and intelligent . . . business assets would form most 
productive size and character. 
Quoted by ‘permission of the Macmillan Co., New York. 

#2 Quoted by permission of Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 

41 Quoted by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Page 125 
Wherever the structure of Society is such that every man has equal 
access to education, business training and other opportunities, profit in 
statical industries tends to stand near the minimum. . . . This is 
sometimes said to be the normal and necessary condition of stationary 
industries. It would be so if equality of education and other oppor- 
tunities existed. 
Page 133 
The sort of ability in business which gets the largest aggregate 
amount of the general surplus is not naturally scarce. It exists plenti- 
fully in salaried officials and in high public servants and if education 
were fully and well applied a virtually unlimited amount could be 
evoked. 
Page 134 
their superior bargaining powers enable them to exact it. 
Hobson, J. A. Science of Wealth. (40) 1926.” 
Page 107 
Cases occur in new countries where plenty of good virgin soil is 
available and where capital is readier to flow in than labour. Trade 
Unions in well arranged trades have sometimes been able to secure for 
a time scarcity wages in towns and districts where capital is plentiful. 
It is only the higher forms of human productive energy to which 
the term ability is given.that show a normal capacity to secure scarcity 
pay. 
Page 108 
While, therefore, I must pay £100 in England at the present time 
for this operation, if improvement and enlarged education brought more 
first rate surgeons to the front I should be able to buy the same ability 
for say £20. 
Page 110 
The low and even “sweating” salaries paid to struggling doctors 
and engineers can afford no economic defence of the necessity of the 
extremely large incomes got by a few men at the top of these profes- 
sions. The payments are of the same nature as the rent of land, all 
are scarcity payments. ’ 
Page 131 
When the working classes had little access to ordinary schooling 
the wages of clerical skill were relatively high, free popular education 
has pulled them down, not because less skill and knowledge are needed 
for a modern clerk but because a larger proportion of young men and 
women are able to attain these qualifications. 
Page 136 
As in the use of land or capital, scarcity of supply is the direct 
determinant of the price of the various sorts of labour. As in the case 


* Quoted by permission of Henry Holt and Co., New York. 
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of capital so in that of labour it is the chief object of organization to 
procure and maintain scarcity. 


Hunter, M. H.; Watkins, G. S. The Background of Economics. (19) 
1923.* 
Page 205 ; 
The efficiency of agricultural industry will finally depend upon gen- 
eral education with regard to scientific treatment of the soil, economical 
methods of marketing. 


Page 350 
As opportunities for education and training become more general, 


however, the development of natural ability becomes easier and wages 
tend to be equalized. 


Jevons, W. Stanley. The Theory of Political Economy. (20) 1888.“ 
Page 269 
Where much skill and education is required, extensive competition 
will be impossible and a permanently high rate of wages will exist. 
Jevons, W. Stanley. Political Economy. (20) 1892.” 
Page 57 
Thus the principal circumstance governing wages is the comparative 


number of persons brought up with various degrees of strength, both 
of body and mind. 


Jevons, W. Stanley. The Principles of Economics. Edited by Henry 
Higgs. (20) 1905." 
Page 32 
[On the education of tastes] There can be no doubt that a vast deal 
of what might become wealth is wasted through prejudice, false taste or 
want of knowledge. 


Jones, J. Harvey. Social Economics. (22) 1920." 
Page 217 
No substantial and permanent improvement in the position of 
workers as a whole may be expected without an increase in the mass of 
goods produced. . . . The provision of education is impossible with- 
out a supply of teachers and of schools and other requisites. 
Page 224 
the only way in which the existing divergencies between the 
rates of wages and salaries paid in different occupations can be per- 
manently reduced is by increasing mobility. Mobility is increased by 
education and by removing the financial barrier to professions and 
artificial barriers of other kinds to many of the skilled crafts. 
43 Quoted by permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., New York. 
“4 Quoted by permission of Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 
4 Quoted by permission of Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 


4 Quoted by permission of Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 
47 Quoted by permission of Methuen and Co., Ltd., London. 
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Kirkaldy, A. W. The Romance of Trade. (36) 1923. 
Page 105 
Scientific teaching shows that the working force of an educated 
business community is more productive than an uneducated one, it is 
more thrifty, more regular in its work. We want to get rid of that 


ignorance to improve the conditions in the industrial and commercial 
world. 


Laveleye, Emile de. The Elements of Political Economy. Translated 
by A. W. Pollard. (7) 1884.* 
Page 77 
Hence one may conclude that a country desirous of increasing its 
prosperity should cultivate all the sciences and shrink from no sacrifice 
necessary to forward their advance or diffuse the knowledge of their 
discoveries. 
Instruction and education aid in increasing the productiveness of 
labor by augmenting and still more by giving a better direction to the 
employments of man’s power. 


Page 78 
Every expense incurred with this object [professional education] will 
be repaid a hundredfold by the increase of wealth. 


Page 79 


If it be true that knowledge is the principal source of our welfare, 
the greater part of our misfortunes must be caused by ignorance. 


List, Friedrich. The National System of Political Economy. Translated 
by S. S. Lloyd. (17) 1922.° 
Introduction, page xviii 

Adam Smith included under the fixed capital of a nation the natural 
and acquired abilities of its inhabitants. 

List did good service in showing that mere accumulation is of minor 
importance compared with the organization of the productive forces of 
society . . . they form the mental capital of the present human race. 


Page 112 
All expenditure in the instruction of youth . . . is a consumption 
of present value for the behoof of the productive powers. The greatest 
portion of the consumption of a nation is used for the education of the 
future generations, for promotion and nourishment of the future national 
productive powers. 


Page 115 
The man who breeds pigs is, according to this school, a productive 


member of the community, but he who educates men is a mere non- 
productive. 


48 Quoted by permission of Chapman and Hall, Ltd., London. 
# Quoted by permission of Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 
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Page 129 
The more the mental producers succeed in promoting enlightment 
and increase of knowledge—so much greater will be the production of 
material wealth. 
Page 130 
It is possible for a nation to possess too many philosophers, phi- 
lologers and literati, and too few skilled artisans, merchants and seamen. 
This is the consequence of highly advanced and learned culture which 
is not supported by a highly advanced manufacturing power and by an 
extensive internal and external basis; it is as if in a pin manufactory far 
more pin heads were manufactured than pin points. 


Page 184 


The augmentation of the national material capital is dependent on 
the augmentation of the national mental capital and vice versa. 


Lloyd, T. Theory of Distribution and Consumption. (26) 1911.” 
Page 22 
To conclude our survey, it may ba°Said that the American people 


have always been laudably in favour of education. [He assumes it is 
very important to economic welfare] 


Page 69 
Objection has been made to the statement that Japan in her rise, 
relied mainly upon education. The objection is based upon too restricted 


a view of education. . . . Physical and technical education ought to 
be supplied. 


Marshall, Alfred. Elements of Economics of Industry. 4th ed. , (20) 
1907." 
, Page 124 
It is true that there are many kinds of work which can be done as 
efficiently by an uneducated as by an educated workman .. . buta 
good education . . . is an important means towards the production 
of material wealth. 
Page 125 
No change would conduce so much to a rapid increase of material 
wealth as an improvement in our schools and especially those of the 
middle grades, combined with an extensive system of scholarship which 
will enable the clever son of a working man to rise from school to 
school. 


Page 410 
We have then to strive to keep mechanical progress in full swing 
in spite of its narrowing the demand for unskilled labour, but to diminish 
the supply of labour incapable of any but unskilled work so fast, that 
the average income of the country may rise faster even than in the past, 





© Quoted by permission of Messrs. Nisbet and Co., Ltd., London. 
5! Quoted by permission of Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 
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and the share of it got by each unskilled labourer may rise faster still. 
Education must be made more thorough. . . . To this end public 
money must flow freely. 


Marshall, Alfred. Principles of Economics. 8th ed. (20) 1922.” 
Page 42 
Have we, for instance, carried as far as we should the collective 
ownership . . . of the means of instruction. 
Page 47 
And even in our time the title [economist] has been assumed by 
opponents of generous expenditure on the education of the masses of 
the people, in spite of the fact that living economists with one consent 
maintain that such expenditure is a true economy. 
Page 205 
even the simplest form of what we regard as unskilled work 
is skilled work relative to the savage, for they have not the requisite 
assiduity and can acquire it only by a long course of training. 
But in fact it is probable fat not one-tenth of the present popula- 
tion of the world have the mental and moral faculties, the intelligence 
and self-control to handle expetsive machinery. 


Page 208 
the influence of general education on industrial efficiency is 
greater than it appears. 
Page 211 
The excellence of the common schools of America . . . has de- 
veloped a restless spirit of inquiry. 
Page 211 
A good education confers great indirect benefits, it stimulates men- 
tal activity . . . makes him more intelligent, more trustworthy 
; is thus an important means towards the production of material 
wealth 
We must look in another direction for the greatest immediate eco- 
nomic gain which a nation may derive from an improvement in the gen- 
eral and technical education of the mass of the people, enabling those 
of humble birth to become skilled artisans, foremen, employees to ad- 
vance the boundaries of science. 


Page 216 
the wisdom of spending public and private funds on educa- 


tion is not to be measured by its direct fruits alone. It will be profitable 
as a mere investment. 
Page 216 
There are few practical problems in which the economist has a more 
direct interest than those relating to the principles on which the expense 
of the education of the children should be divided between the state and 
the parents. 


52 Quoted by permission of Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 
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Page 229 
the middle and professional classes have always denied them- 
selves much in order to invest capital in the education of their children, 
while a great part of the wages of the working classes is invested in 
the physical health and strength of their children. The older economists 
took too little note of the fact that human faculties are as important 
means of production as any other kind of capital, and any change in the 
distribution of wealth which gives more to the wage earner and less to 
the capitalists is likely to increase material production 
Marshall, Alfred. Industry and Trade. (20) 1923." 
Page 98 
Almost every year brought new evidence that a niggardly policy of 
education was a mistake even from a purely commercial point of 
view 
Mill, J. S. Principles of Political Economy. (27) 1848. 
Volume I, page 50 
But the technical or industrial education of the community 
is really and in generally solely, undergone for the sake of the greater 
or more valuable produce thereby attained, and in order that a remunera- 
tion, equivalent or more than equivalent may be reaped by the learner, 
besides an adequate remuneration for the labour of the teacher, where 
a teacher has been employed. 
Page 52 
In a national or universal point of view, the labour of the savant 
or speculative thinker is as much a part of production in the very nar- 
rowest sense, as that of the inventor of a practical art. 
Page 57 
The utilities produced by labour are of three kinds. 
(2) Secondly utilities fixed and embodied in human beings—To 


this class belongs the labour of all concerned in education . . . so 
far as they aim successfully at the improvement of the people. 
Page 128 


A thing not yet, perhaps, so well understood and recognized is the 
economical value of the general diffusion of intelligence among the 
people. . . . The importance even in the limited aspect of popular 
education, is well worthy of the attention of politicians. 


Page 223 
and some of them are great improvements in production as 
the invention of the spinning-jenny or the steam-engine. 
We may say the same of improvements in education. 
Page 247 
Employments which require any kind of technical education, how- 
ever simple, have hitherto been the subject of real monopoly as against 








53 Quoted by permission of Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. uf 
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the mass. But as popular instruction advances, this monopoly is already 
becoming less complete. 


Pages 460-461 

If unskilled labourers had it in their power to compete with the 
skilled by merely taking the trouble of learning the trade, the difference 
of wages could not exceed what would compensate them for that trouble 
at the ordinary rate at which labour is remunerated. But the fact that 
a course of instruction is required of even a low degree of costliness, or 
that the labourer must be maintained for a considerable time from other 
sources, suffices everywhere to exclude the great body of the labouring 
people from the possibility of any such competition. 

[He expects the thin lines of demarcation to be broken thru by] the 
increased facilities of education which already are, and will be in much 
greater degree, brought within the reach of all. 

Page 461 

Since reading and writing have been brought within the reach of the 
multitude, the monopoly price of the lower grade of educated employ- 
ments have greatly fallen, the competition for them having increased in 
an almost incredible degree. There is still however, a much greater 
disparity than can be accounted for on the principle of competition. 

Page 464 

Adam Smith has pointed out the operation of this cause [offering 

eleemosynary instruction] in keeping down the remuneration of scholarly 


or bookish occupations generally and in particular of clergymen, literary 
men and schoolmasters or other teachers of youth. 
Page 466 

[Again quoting Adam Smith], But the usual reward of the eminent 
teacher bears no proportion to that of the lawyer or physician, because 
the trade of the one is crowded with indigent people who have been 
brought up to it at the public expense. 

In professions in which there are no beeuiiein: such as law (7?) and 
physic, if an equal proportion of people were educated at the public 
expense, the competition would soon be so great as to sink very much 
this pecuniary reward. It might then not be worth any man’s while 
to educate his son to either of those professions at his own expense. 


They would be entirely abandoned to such as had been educated by those 
public charities. 


Page 472 
If apprentice laws or the regulations of corporate bodies make the 


access to particular employment slow, costly or difficult, the wages of 


that employment may be kept much above their natural proportion to 
the wages of common labor. 
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Mukerjee, Radhakamal. Principles of Comparative Economics. (16) 
1921.™ 


Volume I, page 130 


We begin to see however that the segregation of education from the 
life maintaining work of the community has made it non-paying and 
parasitical and dependent on adventitious and extraneous resources such 
as public cesser and contributions, while the inexhaustible resource of 
the work-a-day machine that sustains life are left unutilized for pur- 
poses of education. . . . There is education for functions for which 
there is no demand and there are life maintaining functions for which 
there is no education. 


Volume II, page 99 
This education which is divorced from life and labour, creates an 
overplus of clerks, pleaders and politicians, as much slaves and victims 
to an artificial environment as the thousands of our factory-hands are: to 
the factory and the slum. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. Borderland of Economics. (1) 1925." 
. 
Page 19 
It is more and more recognized that economic progress lies in con- 


scious selection and adaptation which will bring about greater social 
solidarity by the education and direction of right instincts and impulses. 
Nathan, Nathaniel. Economic Heresies. (10) 1909." 
Page 197 

If the boy however fully instructed, is to grow up with no better 
functions than that of lolling at the tail of a cart as it passes through 
a city, to see that other less fortunate boys do not pilfer the packages 
it contains and if from that function he is promoted to carry a trades- 
man’s basket till he grows strong enough to apply for a casual labourer’s 
place at the dock-gates, it hardly seems of great importance whether he 
should read fluently or write legibly or answer correctly what is nine 
times seven. 


Nicholson, J. S. Elements of Political Economy. (4) 1922.” 
Page 39 


The opinion may be hazarded that, at present, too much stress is 
laid on direct technical training. 
Page 406 
But in estimating the economic progress of the labouring classes, 
perhaps the most important point of all to determine is the increasing 


differentiation of labour and the increase proportionately in the higher 
grades as compared with the lowest. 


54 Quoted by permission of P. S. King and Son, Ltd., Westminster, England. 
55 Quoted by permission of P. S. King and Son, Ltd., Westminster, England. 
% Quoted by permission of Archibald Constable and Co., Ltd., London. 

5? Quoted by permission of A. & C. Black, Ltd., London. 
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Page 408 
The tendency to the equalisation of the net advantages of different 
employments to equally efficient labour, only indicates the resultant action 
of certain economic power; it does not mean that in a long enough period 
such an equalisation will be attained. 


Patten, S. N. The Reconstruction of Economic Theory. (3) 1912." 


Page 55 
What a man gets for his individual power, whether due to educa- 


tion or inheritance, is rent as truly as the income from a corner lot or 
mine. 


Peddie, J. Taylor. Economic Reconstruction. (17) 1918.” 
Page 15 
Advanced education is of as much importance to the country as the 
building of railways, and steamships . . . the future relations of 
Capital, Management and Labour should be made more harmonious by 
the greater dissemination of knowledge. . 


Page 16 
[Quoting J. B. Say], There are all kinds of instructions calculated 
to promote national wealth—there are others which are essential to the 
softening of national manner and stand yet more in need of that support. 


Pierson, N. G. Principles of Economics. Translated by A. A. Wotzel. 
(20) 1902." 


Volume I, page 11 
If population increases necessary to provide schools in which chil- 
dren might be educated, 


Page 332 
A teacher, author or artist is not more liberally remunerated in pro- 
portion to the extent to which his work is really better than that of 
others in his profession, but in proportion to the extent to which it is 
better in the opinion of the public. 


Page 333 

It is the easiest thing possible to explain the inequality in the 
wages of intellectual labour upon economic grounds. The labour that 
fetches a low price really possesses a small “marginal utility.” But 
when we have thus stated the facts it is anything but easy to feel satis- 
fied with them. The services for which the highest wages will be paid 
are those for which the demand is great but of which the supply falls 
short of the demand. 


5 From the Supplement to the November (1912) issue of The Annals, page 55. 
Quoted by permission of The Annals, West Philadelphia, Pa. 

5° Quoted by permission of Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 

® Quoted by permission of Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 
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Pigou, A. C. The Economics of Welfare. (20) 1924." 
Page 446 
causes of failure from equality in the demand, prices and 
wage- p-retes of labour of given quality at different points are also causes 
of injury to the national dividend. These causes may be divided into 
three broad groups—ignorance or imperfect knowledge. . . . The 
most fundamental way in which ignorance operates is by impairing the 
initial distribution of new generations of workpeople as they flow into 
industry. 
Page 520 
[On fair wages he says], they are about on a level with the payment 
made for tasks in other trades which are of equal difficulty and disagree- 
ableness and which require equally rare ability and equally expensive 
training. 


Plebs League. Textbook published by the Plebs League. An Outline of 
Economics. (30) No date.” 
Page 33 

[On wages the text says], If every lad of the working-class had a 
free choice as to entering a trade and opportunities of training for it, 
then real wages would tend under capitalism to about the same level 
for work of the same skill, difficulty and unpleasantness and would be 
greater the more skill the work required and the more irregular or dis- 
agreeable it was. 

Page 3: 

The necessary expenses of preparation for a learned profession and 
the long period of study during which nothing is being earned constitute 
a monopoly of educational opportunities that considerably restricts the 
supply of that kind of labour power to the middle and upper classes. 
Thus the earnings of such labour have in them an element of monopoly 
revenue similar to the income of the landlord. 


Robbins, Lionel. Wages. (15) No date. 
Page 36 
But in the majority there can be no doubt that an expensive edu- 
cation is an economic advantage. 
Page 38 
if everybody were perfectly free to choose the most expensive 
training possible there would still be a shortage of people capable of 
rendering some kind of service and a superabundance of people capable 
of rendering others. 
Robson, W. A. Wealth and Welfare. (1) 1924." 
Page 131 


Because educational activities do not produce a traceable financial 
result which can be compared quantitatively with its cost, the better- 





"1 Quoted by permission of Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 
® Quoted by permission of Plebs League, London. 
* Quoted by permission of George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
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off classes of the community have often felt, or pretended to feel scepti- 
cal as to the benefits accruing from public expenditure on that service 

or that every £100 per annum invested in a youth through the 
National Schools yielded eventually a certain return to him of £150 a 
year more than he would otherwise have earned, public expenditure on 
education would no doubt have been considered fully justified and its 
progressive expansion assured . . . it is not possible in the present 
state of social science to bring the fruits of educational expenditure into 
direct relation with “the measuring rod of money.” 


Page 135 


Outlines [factors to be considered] method to obtain effect of edu- 
cation on economic welfare. 


Seager, H. R. Economics. Briefer Course. (14) 1909.® 


Page 75 
Nevertheless there is still much to criticize in current educational 
practice and in the shortsightedness of democratic states which are not 
contributing even more liberally to the support of education. 
Page 175 
In the United States professional men undoubtedly receive smaller 


average incomes than do men of equal ability and training engaged in 
commercial enterprise. 
Page 177 

Education being such an important influence in molding industrial 

capacity 
Page 182 

and that differences in educational opportunities are a chief 
cause of the differences in wages which it is the task of economics to 
explain. 

Pages 180-181 

the persistence of differences in industrial capacities among 
individuals is due chiefly to differences in educational opportunities. . . . 

But it may be asked, if education is so important a cause of the 
differences in the earning powers of different men, and if acquiring edu- 
cation is simply one way of investing capital for a future return, how 
does it come about that more capital is not invested in this way? 
Those to whom the education would be invaluable are too young or too 
ignorant to appreciate the fact or are without the capital to invest. 
Men with capital do not invest it in the education of other people’s chil- 
dren because there is no form of contract under which they could claim 
a part of the return. 

For the community as a whole the investment of capital in educa- 
tional opportunities tending to add to the industrial capacity of boys 
and girls is a certain means of adding to the collective wealth. Capital 
so used, especially to inculcate higher standards of living and efficiency 


=< Quoted by permission of Henry Holt and Co., New York. 
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among children of the poor, yields a princely return and will continue 
to do so until the present inequalities disappear. 

it will be necessary to . . . provide in some way for 
the maintenance of children whose parents cannot afford to support 
them during their years of study and preparation. 


Seligman, E. R. A. Principles of Economics. (18) 1926." 


Page 292 
they overlooked the independent power of labor to contribute 
to its own uplifting through an increase of efficiency. It is precisely here 
that the economic effects of education and leisure mean so much to the 
community. 


Page 423 


Education—in short all those qualities which differentiate advanced 
from low grade communities—tend to raise wages because they increase 
product. 


Sidgwick, Henry. The Principles of Political Economy. (20) 1883." 


Page 334 

And there can be no doubt that a considerable part of the higher 
wages of skilled artisans and professional men in England is actually 
to be referred to the cause; and to be regarded as a replacement with 
interest of the “personal capital” which they possess in their expensively 
acquired skill. 

But thirdly, in a society in which wealth is distributed as unequally 
as it is in our own, it is likely—quite apart from any influence of com- 
bination or governmental interference—that certain kinds of skilled 
labour will normally be purchased at an extra price considerably above 
that required to replace with interest at the ordinary rate, the expense 
of acquiring the skill; through the scarcity of persons able and willing 
to spend the requisite amount of money in training their children and 
supporting them while they are being trained. 


Page 335 
That this is largely the case in England at the present time will 
appear prima facie from a cursory comparison of the actual difference 
between the wages of unskilled labourers and those of different classes 
of skilled labourers, with the interest on the additional outlay ordinarily 
required in training a child to become a member of any of these latter 
classes. 


Page 337 
But for success in trade it would seem that qualities are required 
which instruction cannot ordinarily give in the required degree, such as 
penetration, vigilance, quickness of resource in meeting emergencies. 





% Quoted by permission of Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 
®* Quoted by permission of Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 
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Page 338 
Wages above the average can be earned by labour of superior qual- 
ity, such superiorities being partly due to training and partly to the 
possession of natural and inherited aptitude. 
While again, so far as the sources of any one individual have, or 
are believed to have, unique qualities his remuneration is, of course, 
determined under the conditions of strict monopoly. 


Page 339 
Even when the skill required is not sufficiently exceptional in fact 
to command a scarcity value, the difficulty that people in general have 
in ascertaining the fact of its existence often secures a scarcity rate of 
remuneration to the professional men who have special means of ob- 
taining good recommendation; such a kindship or friendship with per- 
sons who enjoy public confidence etc., 


Page 347 

But the possessor of capital, real and personal, as well as persons 
endowed with rare natural gifts are likely to have, by reason of their 
limited number—important advantages in the competition that deter- 
mines relative wages, in consequence of which the remuneration of such 
persons may—and in England actually does—exceed the wages of ordi- 
nary labour by an amount considerably larger than is required to com- 
pensate them for additional outlay or other sacrifices. 


Page 506 

If then it be admitted that “fair wages” have to be defined for prac- 
tical purposes as “market wages” obtained under the conditions of the 
least possible inequality of opportunity it remains to conclude how far 
such conditions may be expected to result . . . belief of many ad- 
herents of the traditional Political Economy, as soon as enlightenment 
should be sufficiently diffused by means of elementary education 
labor would flow where the demand for it or its final utility were 
greatest. 


Page 528 
Suppose further that at the same time by a comprehensive system 
of free education, elementary, technical and professional, the present 
scarcity values of the higher grades of labour had been reduced, so that 
all such skill an average person can acquire by training was remunerated 
by merely a fair return for the additional outlay or sustenance during 
the period of education. 


Silverman, H. H. The Substance of Economics. (29) 1922.° 


Page 275 
Expenditure on education is becoming recognized as being not only 
socially necessary, but economically imperative. Money spent on edu- 
cation is a productive investment. 


68 Quoted by permission of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., London. 
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Smart, William. The Distribution of Income. 2d Edition. (20) 1912.” 
Page x 
But this involves adding years to the compulsory education of the 
young generation. . . . Whether the nation is prepared to face the 
huge organization and inevitable expense of this or not, I do not know. 
I have at any rate done my best to show that it is the only way. 


Smith, James Haldane. Economic Moralism. (1) 1916.” 


Page 91 
There has already been an unconscious drift, in which Liberals and 
Conservatives have been most conspicuous, into Communistic institutions, 
such as free education. 

The Independent Labour Party go farther and advocate free educa- 
tion and free maintenance, not only at the school but at the university. 
Page 201 

But it will be said that for some occupations the workers require 
unusually expensive education and therefore the remuneration would 
have to be correspondingly great. The answer is that this education 
would be given at the expense of the guild that had control of such 
department of industry, and the cost would then be imposed on the 
consumers of the goods or services in the prices thereof. Technical edu- 
cation would be at the expense, not of the individual or of the general 
community, but of the consumers who are to benefit by it. 


Page 205 
We are too ambitious for the young and are in too great a hurry 
to “finish” their education. It is done with the view of equipping them 
early for the competitive life before them. 
Page 229 
Illegitimate taxation is such as that for education, 
Page 241 
The only approach to a reasonable defence of such Communism is 
that in present conditions the workers cannot afford to pay for the edu- 
cation of their children. 
Page 242 
As has been indicated [technical] education ought to be entirely at 
the expense of the guild concerned. 


Smith, James Haldane. Collectivist Economics. (33) 1925. 
Page 18 
The technical training of workers must be given either in technical 
schools or colleges, or in the workshop or factory itself, in either case 
at the expense of the industry. 
69 Quoted by vernioian of Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 


© Quoted by permission of George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
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Page 113 
The consumer who requires commodities or services for which ex- 
pensively educated workers are necessary ought to pay for this technical 
education, that is to say, the industry or service, out of funds supplied 
by the consumer in prices, ought to do this. 


Spencer, F. H. The Students’ Guide to Political Economy. (29) 1911.” 
Page 194 

The smaller the number of people employed in the lowest grade the 
better, not merely from the point of view of productiveness, but from 
the standpoint of humanity. Our ideal should be to have no members 
of our community not relatively skilled in the production of some utili- 
ties including under the term, industrial, commercial, humane and 
aesthetic arts. No surer source of national deterioration, from the 
merely economic point of view, exists than the neglect of such training. 


Taussig, F. W. Principles of Economics. 3rd ed. (21) 1921." 


Volume I, page 97 


The effect of education on the productiveness of labour is not simple. 

In some respects wide diffusion of education is conducive of greater 

efficiency, in others it raises economic questions not so easy to answer. 

Nevertheless it remains true that a wide diffusion of education 

is a most effective means towards productiveness. . . . The use of 

labour saving agricultural implements, with interchangeable parts rests 
on the universal diffusion of elementary education. 


Page 98 
Technical education obviously has a direct economic effect. 
Page 99 
As between individuals, the wide diffusion of educated opportunities 
has simply an equalizing effect. For the community it tends to raise 
general efficiency, it may tend to lower the earnings of those with tech- 
nical or professional skill. . . . They forget that if all men could 
easily procure the training for the better occupation, numbers in that 
occupation would be greater and pay in it would be less. Wide dif- 
fusion of vocational training would increase productive power of com- 
munity, lessen difference in earnings and lower the earnings of some 
individuals and classes now favoured. 
General education in all its grades, from that of the elementary 
school to that of the university . . . doubtless has its considerable 
economic effects. 


Volume II, page 134 


Hence notwithstanding the need of an expensive training and the 
certainty of a slow rise to full earning power, the law draws more men 
of promise and capacity than any other of the learned profession. 


72 Quoted by permission of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., London. 
3 Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Co., New York. 
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Page 135 
Yet after due allowance is made for the expensive training called 
for by these so-called “liberal” professions their earnings are large as 
compared with the sacrifices they involve. 


Taylor, F. M. Principles of Economics. (32) 1921." 
Page 107 
[On efficiency of labor] For most of us it is necessary that train- 
ing facilities be provided, free and accessible, if not compulsory and 
second that the immediate problem of sustaining life should not press 
upon us too hardly. 


Weston, W. J. Economics for Business Men. (29) 1923." 
Page 65 
The close connection between education and efficiency is apparently 
not yet fully appreciated. 
Page 66 
The cultivation of the human agent is no luxury but a primary 
necessity. Well for us that we have among us many able to speak with 
authority, who know that education is the greatest factor in wealth 
production. 
Page 201 
Nor should we overlook the close connection between improving edu- 
cation and increasing efficiency. Through education, through technical 


education most of all perhaps, a given amount of effort is having con- 
stantly greater effect. 


Withers, Hartley. The Case for Capitalism. (25) 1925.” 
Page 120 
We cannot claim that the “career is open to talent” or that there is 
anything like a fair chance for all in the race for the good things of 
life; this is an ideal for which we have to work by improving and 
cheapening education. 
Page 273 
By good spending on worthy public objects they [the wealthy] might 
transform the appearance of most of the ugly old depressing towns in 
England and give us an educational system that could really afford to 
grant every citizen that is born to us a chance of growing up into a 
good and healthy man or woman, fully developed in mind and body. 


™ Quoted by permission of the Ronald Press Co., New York. 
7% Quoted by permission of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., London. 
% Quoted by permission of E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 
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